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An Ear to the Ground 


The Latest News, Events , and Speculation 
in the Macintosh Community 



MAC DRIVES FROM CMS 

CMS Enhancements Inc., producer 
of hard and floppy disk drives and tape 
back-up systems has introduced several 
news products: a tape back-up system for 
laptops, internal hard drives for Macin¬ 
tosh computers, and intelligent printer 
connecting devices. 

— Floppy tape system for laptops: 
The CMS “Lite-Tape,” a 40 Mb tape sys¬ 
tem for laptops, uses a QIC-40 format 
and has a data transfer rate of 3.75 Mb 
per minute. Designed for ease-of-use, the 
LiteTape includes easy-to-use, menu- 
driven software, which automates and 
speeds up the backup procedure, and a 
convenient “totable” case. The LiteTape 
will be available on Dec. 15 and is com¬ 
patible with laptop computers such as 
Zenith SuperS oft, Tandy 1400 LT, 
Toshiba 1200 and Sharp 4501. It will re¬ 
tail for $649. 

— Internal hard drives for the Mac 
Portable PC: The 20 and 40 Mb subsys¬ 
tems, dubbed the MacLite Series, incor¬ 
porate 3.5- inch, high-performance Win¬ 
chester technology in a low power-con¬ 
suming, 27 and 29 ms average access 
time. The MacLite series is available 
immediately and is shipped complete 


with a special mount- 
ing bracket and drive 
cable. The MacLite 
comes with an installation 
manual and 1-year warranty. 

The 20 and 40 Mb drives retail for $799 
and $999 respectively. 

— Intelligent printer devices: The 
CMS IQ/IO series of auto data switches 
(DTS) is designed to allow either manual 
or remote printer selections as well as 
printer-to-computer distances to be ex¬ 



tended up to 150 feet via built-in line 
drivers and receivers. The DTS polls one 
computer at a time for print requests. 
Upon receiving a print request, the com¬ 
puter’s print file is automatically routed 
to the requested print device. The DTS/ 
1021 supports device sharing between 
two computers and one printer, while the 
DTS/1042 supports four PC’s to two 
printers. The CMS IQ/IO series of auto¬ 
matic data switches are available imme¬ 
diately. Retail prices for the DTS/1021 
and DTS/1042 are $159.95 and $339.95, 
respectively. 

Contact: CMS Enhancements Inc., 
1372 Valencia Ave., Tustin, CA 92680; 
714/259-9555. 

KODAK’S PORTABLE PRINTER 
FOR MAC 

The Kodak Diconix Ml50 plus 
printer is the latest model in Eastman 
Kodak’s popular line of portable printers, 
for use with the family of Macintosh 
computers. The M150 printer is an en¬ 
hanced version of the Kodak Diconix 150 
plus printer, which recently received the 
“Editor’s Choice” recognition from the 
testing staff at PC Magazine. Selected as 
the top portable printer on the market, the 
unit was singled out by the editors for its 
“commendable print quality,” “impres¬ 
sive speed” and “delightfully simple op¬ 
eration.” The 3.1-pound M150 plus 
printer was designed as a traveling com¬ 
panion for the new Macintosh portable 
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COMPUTER COMMERCIALS IN THE 
REAL WORLD 

by Dan Gutman 




Last night I was watching TV and saw two commercials — for Apple Computer 
and Compaq — that really flipped me out. In the Apple ad, an executive sketches a 
funny-looking flying car on a napkin. In the span of about 15 seconds, he runs the nap¬ 
kin through a scanner, polishes the rough drawing on his Macintosh screen and creates a 
sparkling animated presentation for his new invention — the “helocar.” In the Compaq 
ad, two executives are looking at a line drawing on a computer screen — also of a car, 
coincidentally. They tap a few keys and swivel the image in space, manipulating it to 
serve their design sense. The commercial ends with one of the guys exclaiming, “One 
convertible coming up!” The intent of these commercials, obviously, is to show the 
non-computing world how easy it is to use computers and how incredibly powerful 
these amazing machines are in business. I got to thinking — cigarette companies have 
to put warning labels on their advertising. What if computer manufacturers were re¬ 
quired by law to make their commercials reflect the reality of using a computer? I think 
the script would go something like this... 


SMITH: Jones! I’ve got this great idea for a flying car. I drew this sketch on a napkin. 
Work up some slides with the Macintosh and get back to me with them by 
lunchtime. I’ll apply for the patent this afternoon. 

JONES: Are you out of your mind? 

SMITH: What’s the problem? 

JONES: The problem is hardware, software, manpower, training. It’ll take months to 
do that job. 

SMITH: Jones, this is the computer age. Let the computer do the work. You can ac¬ 
complish anything. Put Melnick on the job. 

JONES: Melnick doesn’t know how to run the new desktop presentation software. 

SMITH: Well, what about Lafoon? 

JONES: She can run the software, but she doesn’t have any experience with the gray¬ 
scale scanner. 

SMITH: How about Blick? 

JONES: He had a nervous breakdown last week trying to interface the laser printer 
with the file server. He’s in a rehab clinic. 

SMITH: Can’t Melnick LEARN how to use the software? 

JONES: Sure, if we give him a month and hire somebody to take over all his regular 
responsibilities. 

SMITH: Forget about the Macintosh. Can we do the job on an IBM compatible? 

JONES: Well, sure, but we’ve got to buy an EGA board, a VGA board, a graphics 
adapter, mouse and add color monitors. 

SMITH: How much will that cost? 

JONES: About $15,000. 

SMITH: What?! I could hire Andy Warhol to make the slides for that kind of money. 

JONES: Yeah, but he’s dead. And so is the IBM, by the way. It’s down. 

SMITH: So what? We’ve got dozens of IBMs. 

JONES: They’re all down. 

SMITH: We have a service contract, don’t we? Call one of those repair people. 

JONES: I did. They’ll be here as soon as they have a free appointment. 

SMITH: When will that be? 

JONES: 1994. 

SMITH: This is infuriating! What are we going to do? 

JONES: Um...have you got a pencil and paper? & 
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QuickDex: Faster Than A 
Speeding Bullet — — 


by John O'Meara 

QuickDex is an ingenious and ex¬ 
tremely useful little Desk Accessory, 
which functions as a combination free 
form database, scratch pad, and filing 
system. 

QuickDex is installed in the System 
File, or in a System extender such as 
Suitcase II, using the Font/D A Mover. 
When QuickDex is selected from the 
Apple Menu, a QuickDex Menu appears 
at the top of the screen. 

The appeal of QuickDex lies in its 
simplicity. It provides a straightforward 
way of storing random pieces of informa¬ 
tion which might get lost or forgotten 
somewhere else. 

QuickDex works on a file card meta¬ 
phor. Cards are stored in files. A total of 
eight different files may be open at any 
one time. The maximum number of cards 
in a file is limited only by memory. Cards 
are limited to a maximum of 512 charac¬ 
ters, and the dimensions of a card may 
not be adjusted. 

Open a QuickDex file and type your 
information on a card. Open another 
QuickDex file for another topic and add a 
card to that file. Cards in a file are stored 
free form, and are located by typing an 
appropriate key word into the extremely 
fast “Find” command located at the top of 
each card. 

The obvious use of QuickDex is as 
an electronic Rolodex file, storing names, 
addresses, and telephone numbers. You 
can also dial telephone numbers from the 
computer using QuickDex, although I 
haven’t used this feature much since I 
have my telephone and computer located 
at opposite ends of my office. 

QuickDex could be used to store al¬ 
most any type of information which 
doesn’t demand the structure of a conven¬ 
tional database. Notetaking, drafts of 
memos, and other short pieces of writing 


come to mind. It would * £ File 
be useful for taking 
notes while talking on 
the telephone. 

QuickDex files may be printed out 
on Rolodex-style cards using Printdex, a 
separate application which comes as part 
of the package. Cards to be printed may 
be sorted according to first name, last 
name, etc. 

QuickDex also includes QuickFolder 
2.0a, a very handy INIT (Startup Docu¬ 
ment). QuickFolder adds a button to 
Standard File Put Boxes whenever you 
save a new file or use the Save As com¬ 
mand, allowing you to create a new 
folder on the spot. This invaluable little 
item is practically worth the price of ad¬ 
mission. 

In sum, QuickDex is one of those 
small but highly useful programs which 
help to personalize the Macintosh, and 
make it into a truly useful information 
machine for individuals.^ 



About QuickDEK™ 
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Quickdex operations are managed 
from the Quickdex menu. 



QuickDex cards are located using the Find command at the top of each card. 
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Configuring On Cue is a matter of pointing and clicking. 


by John O'Meara 

You’re working away in your favo¬ 
rite word processing program, with five 
folders and half a dozen windows open. 
All of a sudden you realize that you re¬ 
ally need to open up a database file or 
create a graphic. The thought of wading 
through all those files and folders to get 
back to the Desktop is truly disgusting. 
You say to yourself “Why aren’t all my 
applications and important files on the 
Menu bar where I can get at them?” 

Before I got On Cue (ICOM Simula¬ 
tions), I used to say that a lot. Now, all I 
do is select the application I want from 
the On Cue menu, and away I go. On 
Cue is one of the most useful little pro¬ 
grams I have in my Macintosh. I 
wouldn’t want to be without it. 

On Cue is an INIT (Startup Docu¬ 
ment), so it goes in the System Folder. 
Select Restart from the Special Menu, 
and the On Cue icon appears on the right 
hand side of the menu bar. 

Setting up On Cue is simple. Select¬ 
ing ‘Configure’ from the On Cue menu 
calls up a dialogue box from which appli¬ 
cations and files may be added to the On 
Cue menu. Files (but not folders) may be 
attached to the application in which they 
were created. 

Applications and files that are not 


listed on the On Cue menu may also be 
opened, by selecting ‘Other’. This calls 
up a Standard File Get Box, through 
which applications and files may be 
opened. 

On Cue works equally well under 
both Finder or Multifinder. Under Finder, 
selecting an application on the On Cue 
menu closes the active file (and applica¬ 
tion) and opens up the selected applica¬ 
tion or file. 
Under 
Multifinder 
both the se¬ 
lected appli¬ 
cation or 
file and the 
previously 
active 
one(s) re¬ 
main open. 
As well, 
under 
MultiFin- 
der, all open 
applications 
are listed at 
the top of 


the On Cue menu. When more than one 
application is open, you can move from 
one program to the next open one on the 
list using a keyboard command (the de¬ 
fault is Command-*). 

In these days of conflicting INITs I 
am happy to report that On Cue appears 
to be totally untemperamental. The brief 
but clearly written manual mentions 
problems with some earlier versions of 
MacWrite, but On Cue has been com¬ 
pletely reliable for me. On Cue is dis¬ 
abled if FullWrite Professional is open. 
However FWP Diddler (shareware INIT, 
on TMUG Disk #28) fixes the problem so 
that On Cue and FullWrite can coexist. 

Other programs such as DiskTop and 
Disk Tools II have some of the features 
of On Cue , but the straightforward and 
highly functional design of On Cue 
makes it very hard to beat. 

It appears that the forthcoming Sys¬ 
tem 7.0 which Apple has announced for 
1990 will render On Cue unnecessary. 
But in the meantime On Cue represents 
an excellent investment for anyone who 
wants to use their Macintosh more effi¬ 
ciently.^ 
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Files may be attached to applications on the On Cue menu. 
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FEAR OF FAILURE 


by Alan R.BECHTOLD 

Writing used to be very hard for 
me. It has always been something I 
wanted to do. I always knew it would be 
what I HAD to do. But it didn’t come 
easy. I’ve come to realize what held me 
back. It was fear of typewriters. Or, 
rather, it was fear of correcting mistakes 
on a typewriter, then having to re- type 
everything to make it right. It would take 
me forever to write anything in those 
days. I would sit and stare at the paper for 
what seemed like hours, thinking every 
word through carefully, before typing out 
a single sentence. Of course, this was de¬ 
featist thinking. Every writer knows that 
the secret to his or her craft isn’t in the 
writing — it’s in the RE-writing. 

All great works of writing were re¬ 
written extensively. The best writers 
don’t usually get it right the first time. 

The truth is, I didn’t expect to get it right 
the first time. I was just frozen at the 
thought of all the grunt work represented 
by pouring over all my writing, editing it, 
beating it into shape, then re-typing it all 
again. 

Yawn. 

It almost led me to give up writing. 
Then I got a word processor. As my pro¬ 
ficiency with the word processor grew, 
my fears flew. I soon found myself typing 
away furiously, never worrying about 
making my writing perfect the first time 
out. Now it is a breeze to go through, 
edit, alter and re-print. Now I commit 
5,000 to 10,000 words a week to paper — 
written, edited, and re-typed, ready for 
publication. 

When I got my first word proces¬ 
sor, it was a neat thing to call other writ¬ 
ers over and show them all the things it 
could do. Now the majority of writers I 
know have word processors. Word proc¬ 
essors have become as much a part of 
writing as the typewriter used to be. 

Think of the effect this application for 
computers has had on writers. Now they 
turn out more in the same amount of 
time. New writers are more apt to try 


their hand at the craft. Those who might 
have balked at the drudgery are now 
pouring out their hearts in words. 

I’m sure we have today a lot more 
innovative and imaginative writing than 
ever before — thanks to the wonders of 
the word processor. Of course, all that 
exciting new writing isn’t much without 
more outlets for its publication. I think 
desktop publishing is taking care of that 
end, too. Desktop publishing is to the 
printing and publishing industry what 
word processing is to writers. Much 
careful thought, and great expense, used 
to go into every line of every printed 
piece. The typesetter, printer, and pub¬ 
lisher wanted to make sure that just the 
right type style and size were selected, to 
make each published page look its best. 
Now, with desktop publishing, the typog¬ 
rapher can play with type styles, type 
sizes, entire page layouts, trying out 
every idea before committing it to final 
form. Again, this marvelous new technol¬ 
ogy has, effectively, removed fear of fail¬ 
ure for an entire spectrum of profession¬ 
als. Technology has, again, made it pos¬ 
sible for countless people to enter a field 
that before was limited only to those who 
were willing to spend vast sums of 
money and time and energy to produce 
published works. 

Fm sure desktop publishing, in 
addition to saving thousands of corpora¬ 



tions millions of dollars per year, has also 
resulted in the re-birth of a publishing 
renaissance. Literally anyone with a PC, 
desktop publishing software, and a good 
dot-matrix or laser printer can affordably 
publish a professional-looking magazine, 
newsletter, or book. I’m sure this new 
technology, also, has resulted in countless 
new publications, including newsletters, 
magazines, and books, hitting the streets. 
Many of today’s animated cartoons and 
television ads are created on computers 
costing thousands of dollars. This tech¬ 
nology has started to replace the old- 
fashioned, tedious method of drawing 
thousands of frames of artwork, then 
tying them together on film to simulate 
movement. 

Surely, there are thousands of art¬ 
ists and would-be animated filmakers 
who rejoice at this new twist in their field 
of endeavor. Artists have been given an 
entirely new bank of tools with which to 
work their magic, and producers have 
been handed a new way to cut the costs 
associated with animated motion pictures. 
Computers like the Amiga bring very 
similar capabilities into the hands of ordi¬ 
nary consumers, at one-tenth the cost of 
professional equipment. Some of the ani¬ 
mation software available for the Amiga 
is so good that some television stations 
and motion picture producers are now us¬ 
ing them. Already, amateur animated 
films are popping up by the hundreds. 

I’m sure the field will grow. 

And what about movies? Of 
course, the availability of high-grade 
video cameras and video editing equip¬ 
ment, all at incredibly low cost, has made 
amateur motion picture producers out of 
thousands of hobbyists. Put that video 
equipment into the hands of an amateur 
Amiga animated film artist, and you have 
a complete film production company! 

Is it any wonder that more and 
more people are working at home, start¬ 
ing their own businesses, and succeed¬ 
ing? We can only expect more as time 
goes on. I look forward to it!^ 
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computer as well as the other “totable” 
Mac computers, such as the Mac SE, SE/ 
30 and Mac Plus. It is roughly the size of 
a standard office dictionary. 

The battery-powered ink-jet printer 
is furnished with the new Adobe type 
manager (ATM) software. ATM is a 
Macintosh system software utility that 
builds type at any size, on the fly, from 
PostScript outline fonts. All 13 PostScript 
outline fonts provided in the original 
Apple LaserWriter printer are included 
with the ATM package. The Kodak Dico- 
nix Ml50 plus printer is also supplied 
with MacPrint, a QuickDraw printer 
driver developed by Insight Development 
Corporation. 

Priced at $699, the Kodak Diconix 
M150 plus printer will be sold by dis¬ 
tributors and dealers throughout the 
United States. Availability is expected in 
January 1990. 

Contact: Eastman Kodak Com¬ 
pany, 343 State St., Rochester, NY 
14650; 716-724-5130. 

PRESSURE-SENSITIVE TABLETS 

Wacom introduced at Comdex a 6- 
by 9-inch version of its cordless, pres¬ 
sure-sensitive digitizing tablet for CAD 
and CAE applications. It will be available 
in February. 

The SD-510 series Super Digitizer 
tablet is 1/4-inch thick and weighs 2 
pounds, not including 3/4-length XT- and 
AT-compatible card for the bus version 
(SD-510B) or the 2- by 7- by 8-inch pe¬ 


ripheral that accompanies the RS-232C 
version (SD-510C). 

To date, Wacom has sold the pres¬ 
sure-sensitive tablets in larger sizes with¬ 
out software drivers. Tablets have been 
available in 12- by 12-inch, 12- by 17- 
inch, 15- by 15-inch, and 18- by 25-inch 
versions. But Deneba Software’s recently 
introduced UltraPaint package, which is 
scheduled to ship in December, is a 
Macintosh program that’s fashioned 
around the new Wacom tablets and their 
pressure-sensitive features, Wacom says. 

Variable line width and airbrush 
density are just two of these features. 



With the pen-like pressure-sensitive sty¬ 
lus, you press lightly and a slender line 
appears. Press more heavily and the line 
thickens as it would if your were drawing 
with a pencil or brush. For input, you can 
use the pressure-sensitive stylus to ex¬ 
ploit the features of the tablets or you can 
use a standard 2-switch stylus or a 
cordless cursor. Reading speeds are se¬ 
lectable, up to 150 points per second. 
Tablet accuracy is rated at 0.3 millime¬ 
ters. 

The system works through Electro¬ 
magnetic Resonance Technology, says 
Wacom. The digitizer tablets contain a 
fine grid of thin wires that alternatively 
transmit and then receive their own sig¬ 
nals, telling it where the pointing device 
has moved by reading from a coil-and- 
capacitor resonant circuit. 

The stylus can produce variable 
line widths, for example, because of a 
movable ferrite core. Pressure on the sty¬ 
lus’s point changes the inductance of the 
resonance coil and affects the electrical 
frequency sent back to the tablet. Con¬ 
tact: Wacom, Inc., West 115 Century Rd., 
Paramus, NJ 07652, (800) 922-6613, or 
(201) 265-4226. 

Contact: Deneba Software, 3305 
Northwest 74th Ave., Miami, FL 33122, 
(305) 594-6965. 

MAC PORTABLE POWER 
FOR THE ROAD 

Electronic Design Co. has intro¬ 
duced a 12-volt DC Power Adapter that 
charges your Mac’s internal battery using 
a 12-volt power source, such as that 
found in a car or boat. The adapter 
weighs 3/4-pound and measures 2- by 2- 
by 3 inches. 

They also have an External Battery 
Charger which recharges your Mac’s 
spare computer battery using any 115- 
volt AC or 12-volt DC power source. The 
1.5-pound unit measures 3- by 6- by 7 
inches and will charge your spare battery 
to 80 percent of capacity in 3 hours. Fea¬ 
tures include an automatic shut-off with 
an LED to show the full charge. 

Price: DC Power Adapter, $69.95; 
External Charger, $99.95.^ 




















